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Introduction 


LOUIS BROMFIELD 


Perhaps question the world more difficult answer than the 
one “What the United States?” question which asked again 
and again fereigners who have never visited this rich, powerful 
and prosperous nation. asked foreigners who have visited the 
United States and have left somewhat bewildered after short stay. 
even asked the thoughtful American who some times finds 
himself unable see the forest for the trees. 

There have been countless books written the subject foreign 
visitors from Mrs. Trollope and Dickens onward, some with years 
experience this country, some with only few weeks. few 
these have been ecstatic, some controlled critical and some actually 
abusive; but none them have captured the whole substance what 
the United States really is. composite them all might produce 
some sort accurate and comprehensive picture but. taken separately, 
any all them have been unable encompass the whole the 
picture. 

Perhaps the answer “What the United like the Great 
American Novel, may never and can never written, for the country 
itself not only vast and greatly varied terms geography and 
climate but its people far more than any other people earth, 


With permission the Viking Press, reprint this Introduction from Profile 
America Emily Davie. Copyright 1954. 
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blend many races, nationalities, 


traditions and even civilizations. The 
process blending has been thorough 
and becomes increasingly so, and 
has contributed the nation vast re- 
sources energy, ingenuity, variety, 
richness tradition and real biologi- 
cal force; and has produced wide 
diversity opinion, thought and 
philosophy which have 
create turn extremely lively and 
picture, which the most intimate 
affairs the nation are carried 
public, sometimes point which 
times seems almost 
citizens other nations. 
factor the very essence American 
life and indeed true democratic 
theory and practice, all the way from 
public square the formula rep- 
resentative Republican government, 
which perhaps the best system yet 
devised man permit people 
live together peace, law, free- 
dom and prosperity. 

Although the United States was 
established free nation before the 
actual outbreak the French Revolu- 
tion, the concept liberty, equality 
and brotherhood was the very essence 
its revolutionary founding 
ples. The American form govern- 
ment essentially derived from the 
ideas the French philosophers and 
revolutionists and our 
tem from the long, slow-developing 
patterns and concepts justice 
England. From there on, one might 
say, the United States was its own, 
develop its own pattern free 


world which still felt from time 
time the impact 
tions and ideas that during nearly two 
preted and modified fit the basic 
structure government 
and free education. The total result 
has been establish very solid 
foundation nation and people 
which many fundamental aspects 
are quite different from Europeans 
Asiatic governments and peoples. 

1953 there was considerable dis- 
cussion aroused literary circles and 
magazines over the query young 
German girl who asked the recom- 
which would explain and interpret the 
United States. The discussion was 
futile one because there obviously 
such book and such novelist. 
The United States Hemingway, 
Faulkner John Marquand are utter- 
different and diverse places, in- 
habited characters which share 
almost nothing common terms 
represent such diversity 
tions, geographical background, cli- 
matic conditions, religious conceptions 
and racial and national cultures. One 
might almost say with truth that vari- 
ous provincial areas exist wholly 
different levels and even different 
stages civilization. 

Indeed, would impossible for 
one writer learn, understand and 
present fairly clear and com- 
prehensive form the immense diver- 
sity background, growth and 
tradition the whole nation. 
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Welcome the United States! 

your arrival the United States 
behalf the foreign student advisers 
all American colleges 
sities. are glad you are here, and 
sincerely hope your stay this 
country will successful. help 
make easier for you, want tell 
you little what expect when 
you arrive your school begin 
studies. 

You will find that many people 
almost every community, large 
small, will interested you 
and regard you friend because 
you are foreign student and long 
way from home. Since you are from 
another country, you will called 
“foreign “international stu- 
similar term. Whatever the 


IVAN PUTMAN, JR. 
adviser the University Florida and 
past president the National Association 
Foreign Student Advisers. 
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respect and friendly interest. Very 
soon people the campus and the 
town which you are going will 
meet you, know your name and con- 
sider you personal friend. 

One these people will your 
foreign student adviser. You are be- 
ginning what all hope will 
successful and happy educational 
experience, and your foreign student 
adviser will his best help vou 
achieve this goal. 

should not surprise 
special advisory services are provided 
for foreign students most 
campuses. Our educational 
tions believe very strongly that they 
have obligation help their stu- 
dents get the most out their edu- 
cation. Therefore such services 
academic vocational guid- 
ance, reading clinics and various test- 
ing programs are provided for the 
students who need them. Also 
recognized that non-academic factors 
such health, finances, social adjust- 
ment and housing, may determine the 
academic success failure stu- 
dent. Therefore special services are 
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available these areas also. 
institutions 
experience that because you are 
student from another country and 
culture you may encounter problems 
which will interfere with your aca- 
demic success. Your special needs 
therefore are provided for through 
the services foreign student ad- 
viser. 

Whether you attend large univer- 
sity where there are many foreign 
students small school with only 
few students from abroad, your for- 


The author (right) welcomes students their arrival the University Florida 


eign student adviser im- 
portant person your life 
country. should one the first 
people you seek out when you arrive 
the campus. you are large 
institution will probably full- 
time official and may 
assistants. His functions vary dif- 
ferent schools. may 


your admission, housing. 
orientation, academic and 
counseling. 
immigration authorities and per- 


haps other aspects your life here. 
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smaller schools will undoubt- 
edly devote only portion his time 
work with foreign students, and 
may have direct responsibility for 
arrangements for you other than 
serve friend, counselor and source 
information. 

Whatever the local your 
foreign student adviser will know the 
you the institution and the com- 
munity and help you take 
vantage them. least until vou 
learn your way around the campus 
his office should the place seek 
information and help any aspect 
your life work. Throughout your 
where you will welcome 
find sympathetic and_ interested 
friend, 

your adjustment your new 
situation the United States you 
will undoubtedly meet number 
problems—the unfamiliar academic 
system, new kinds examinations. 
language, finances, relationships with 
other students, etc. hope 
problems will minor ones, but 
avoid their becoming major 
advice: 

Don't afraid ask for advice 
and help. the the United States 
consider both customary and wise 
about problems. have 
that “two heads are better than 
arriving good solution. Your 
foreign student adviser will glad 
discuss any problem with 
matter how personal may and 
you can depend upon him keep 
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your personal affairs strict confi- 
dence. But cannot 
you ask him to. 

The time ask for help when 
the problem first appears. wait 
until problem becomes crisis, 
until too late for anyone 
anything about it. For the 
day you receive your first low grade 
any work course the time 
see your foreign student adviser 
and the professor the course, not 
the day the final examination for 
the semester. 

dent adviser, what can you expect 
from him? trying answer that 
question must obviously generalize, 
but the following points describe what 
you can usually expect. Foreign stu- 
dents campus tell this in- 
formation has been helpful them, 

First. when you take problem 
your adviser his proper function 
discuss with you, help you see all 
sides the matter. give you informa- 
tion related and explore the vari- 
ous possible solutions with you. 
should not take the responsibility for 
solving the problem for you, and you 
should not expect him to. your 
problem, and only you can decide 
what course action best for you. 
Only the problem matter 
law university regulation will 
your adviser tell you what must 
do. 

matter how capable your 
foreign student adviser any other 
counselor you should not expect 
him perform miracles for you. 
may seem like miracle worker be- 
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cause can sometimes lead you very 
quickly the solution what seemed 
difficult problem, but there 
limit what can do. cannot, 
for example, arrange high grade for 
you course which you are failing. 
fact, will not try, because you 
must meet educational standards and 
are entitled only the grades you 
earn. Neither can your adviser wave 
magic wand produce money out 
the air for you. will any- 
thing can help, but you should 
reasonable your expectations. 

Third, you should get into trouble 
because you have violated law 
institutional regulation, you should 
immediately consult your adviser. 
can explain the situation you and 
tell you what your rights and the 
probable consequences are, but 
cannot intervene prevent the con- 
sequences from applying you. You 
may have some privileges because 
you are foreign student, but you 
also are responsible for your actions 
the same way that any other stu- 
dent is. 

Fourth, your foreign 
viser will try available when 
you need him, but you should not 
upset you cannot immediately get 
talk with him every time you 
his office. may have many other 
students who need his help and many 
other duties perform the institu- 
tion addition his services you. 
problem not urgent you almost 
always can make appointment for 
later time. there real emer- 
his secretary, and sure you will 
get immediate attention. fact, 


who would object your calling him 
his home outside office hours. 

Fifth, your foreign student adviser 
will undoubtedly your principal 
adviser, especially problems which 
arise because you are from another 
country and culture, such academic 
and social adjustment, interpretation 
the American scene and immigra- 
tion regulations. one 
person can expected know all 
the answers all the questions you 
may ask, and the foreign student ad- 
viser may refer you professor, an- 
other counselor some other official 
the institution who believes can 
help you better than can. All 
these people consider assistance 
duties. You should therefore feel 
embarrassment about asking see 
them. 

Yes, hope your experience 
the United States profitable and 
happy one. seems for al- 
most all 50,000 foreign 
students who study colleges 
and universities each year. Your be- 
ing here helpful us, too. need 
learn more about the rest the 
world, and next visiting your 
country ourselves, knowing you the 
best way for learn. Thank you 
for coming the United States, and 
best wishes for success wherever you 


Sincerely, 


Ivan Putman, Jr. 
Adviser Foreign Students 
University Florida 
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Choosing 
American President 


FELIX 


someone were come the 
United States knowing nothing our 
governmental system and were ask 
for some reading material describing 
our method choosing the president 
our country, the last piece lit- 
erature which should recommended 
him the United States Constitu- 
forms prescribed the Constitution 
for the selection our chief execu- 
tive, the substance has long since been 
surprisingly enough, 
without making substantial 
change the text the document 
itself. 

The delegates the Constitutional 
Convention voted some times 
the method electing the president. 
One the major proposals 
have the president elected 
Congress. This procedure was rejected 
because was felt that would place 
the president under too great ob- 
ligation the legislative branch 
government. James Wilson proposed 
that the president elected the 
people. This plan was shouted down 


President Dwight 


FELIX RACKOW Assistant Professor 
versity. 
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almost immediately, with Gouverneur 
the view the 


other delegates his statement, “You 
might well give the choice 
colors blind man.” 

was third plan which was 
eventually adopted, 
Paper No. still the best source 
for explaining what the Founding 
Fathers had mind. Each state was 
ber presidential electors equal 
the state’s total representation Con- 
gress. The individual 
tures could decide for themselves the 
manner selecting their electors. 
election day, each electoral college 
would meet its own state capitol, 
where the electors would vote for two 
men, only one whom could come 
from their own state. The votes then 
were counted Congress, and 
the man receiving the highest vote 
would declared president. The 
man receiving the second highest 
vote would vice-president. This 
system provided that those elected 
must receive the support 
solute majority the electors. 

However, because was expected 
that the electors would cast one 
their two votes for native sons, the 
framers did not expect that anyone 
would get the required absolute ma- 
jority. Delegate George Mason origi- 
nally estimated that majority would 
obtained only once every 
elections (he later increased this fig- 
ure 50). With one winning 
majority, the names the five high- 
est candidates would then before 
the House Representatives, where 
each state delegation would have one 


vote. The person receiving the high- 
est number votes would de- 
clared president, and 
highest, vice-president. sense, 
the Founding Fathers expected the 
electoral colleges and 
the House Representatives elect 
the president. 

Alexander Hamilton, Federalist 
Paper No. 68, wrote that 
manner presidential election 
not perfect, least excellent”. 
indeed ironic, that despite the 
framers’ self-satisfaction and despite 
the fact that there are relatively few 
points which their outline for 
United States government 
borne the test history, this method 
nominating and electing the presi- 
dent was discarded almost soon 
the Constitution was adopted. 

This system was used the first 
four elections. worked well for the 
first two because everyone expected 
therefore any method would 
have worked. But two things hap- 
1776: first, Washington 
run for third term, 
political parties developed. Despite 
field candidates, there was 
party alignment the 
votes concentrated two men: 
Adams and Jefferson. The election 
1796 brought about anomalous 
situation; the president belonged 
one party (Federalist) and the vice- 
president was the leader the other 

The election 1800 resulted the 
first change the constitutional pro- 
visions for presidential elections, and 
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like the few changes which came 
later, was minor nature. took 
ballots before the tie between 
Jefferson and Burr was broken. The 
12th Amendment, adopted soon after 
this election, simply provides for two 
separate votes the electoral college 
that tie longer possible. 

However, series changes, 
far greater import, also began with 
the election 1800—although they 
dealt with the manner nominating 
the president rather than 
election. The first these changes 
was the development the congres- 
sional caucus, meeting the mem- 
bers political party nominate 
candidates determine party poli- 
cies. The congressional caucus was 
used both parties the election 
1800, and although the Federalists 
then abandoned it, the Republicans 
used until the the con- 
gressional caucus, often the president, 
his cabinet and 
members his party would meet 
together, thus destroying 
ciple the separation powers, but 
the same time, thrashing out their 
behind the scenes and 
then presenting united front the 
entire Congress. was strong 
enough dominate the caucus, and 
even used instrument for at- 
taining his own leadership. Madison, 
Monroe and John Quincy Adams, 
however, were selected the con- 
gressional caucus and therefore domi- 
it. 

The congressional caucus could de- 
termine the outcome the election 
because two companion changes 
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the electoral college system. The 
Constitution, adopted, provides 
that the members the state elec- 
toral colleges determined what- 
ever method legislatures 
choose. Thus, for the first three elec- 
tions the presidential electors were 
selected directly the state legisla- 
tures themselves. 1824, however, 
all but six the states provided 
statute that their electors would 
chosen direct popular vote. 
1832, all the states but South Carolina 
had their electors chosen 
people, and South Carolina followed 
1864. 

The Founding Fathers 
established that the presidential elec- 
tors would have free 
casting their ballots for president. 
with the relatively minor exception 
that they could vote for only one 
native son. Indeed, this was the very 
purpose the electoral 
tem—to remove the election from the 
direct control the people. But with 
the development national political 
parties—something the framers the 
Constitution had not 
indeed, had tried prevent—coupled 
with the direct popular election 
the electors, the parties ran electors 
pledged advance vote for man 
determined the caucus. 

These changes amounted con- 
stitutional revolution without chang- 
ing single word the Constitution. 
While still follow the 
vided the Founding Fathers, their 
entire intent has been 
subverted democratizing the elec- 
tion procedure. 

The framers had the people twice 
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Herbert Hoover, president the United States from 1929-1933 and still active 
national affairs, attended this year’s Republican National Convention. 


removed from presidential election. 
All they could was elect state 
legislature, which turn would 
members the electoral college, who 
turn could vote for whomever they 
pleased. However, from almost the 
very beginning, the presidential elec- 
tors have been mere puppets because 
they pledge their votes before their 


own election, and the people have 
been able vote for the electors 
directly. Today, election day, the 
people legally voting for 
members the state’s electoral col- 
lege who are put slate 
each the political parties. Chances 
are excellent, however, that the voters 
not even know who these electoral 
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college candidates are; their names 
are not the ballot. alongside 
the name the presidential candi- 
date his choice that the voter will 
make his mark, although technically 
voting for the presidential elec- 
tors who have pledged themselves 
the choice. 

While the mode electing the 
president has been virtually the same 
since the days the congressional 
caucus, the method his nomination 
has gone through further change. 
The congressional caucus has given 
way the national political conven- 
tion. had complete change and 
realignment American politics with 
the election Jackson 1828, and 
one the developments this elec- 
tion was the national convention. The 
first convention was 
1831; both national parties held con- 
ventions 1840 and have held them 
ever since. 

Theoretically, political conventions 
have four-fold purpose. 
adopt platform for the party. 
This job turned over committee 
that may begin its work even before 
the convention formally 
Since everyone knows that platform 
“something run but not 
stand the platform committee, 
one writer put it, frequently “dom- 
inated group sonorous rhetori- 
cians with gift for studied ambigu- 
ity”. 

second purpose nominate 
presidential vice-presidential 
candidates. The object here not 
necessarily pick the man the 
party who would make the best presi- 
dent, but rather choose candidate 
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who can help local politicians win 
home. Thus, the pre-convention 
period 1951 and 1952, some prom- 
inent Democrats were openly talking 
nominating General Eisenhower, 
without even knowing was 
Democrat—but with the political tide 
running against them, they expected 
able win local elections with 
him the head the ticket. This 
may well exactly why the Repub- 
licans nominated him. the years 
leading the 1952 convention, 
Senator Robert Taft 
edged all the party “Mr. 
Republican”. Why, then, 
nominated? Not because 
expected that Taft would lose the 
presidential race, but because New 
York State Republicans were afraid 
that with Taft heading the ticket they 
would lose New York—and they were 
able convince enough other dele- 
gations that they would 
states, too. 

third purpose elect national 
committee for the party. Yet should 
noted that the national committee 
seldom meets and almost never de- 
cides anything importance; dele- 
gates its authority the executive 
committee, which turn domi- 
nated the national chairman, who 
turn the personal choice the 
presidential candidate 
dominated him. 

The fourth purpose the national 
convention simply offer op- 
portunity for large meeting 
allow the party faithful have fun, 
blow off steam and get the cam- 
paign 

reality, course, which these 
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four the primary purpose will de- 
pend upon the circumstances. For 
example, the party simply not 
incumbent president who seeks 
second term. Aside from the fact that 
the president controls both 
national party and the convention 
organization, refuse him second 
nomination would amount self- 
repudiation the own record 
during the previous four years. was 
for this reason that President Truman 
1948 characterized 
preference primaries 
Obviously, the real purpose the 
Democratic convention that year 
was adopt platform. This was 
also true the 1956 Republican con- 
vention. the other hand, the pur- 
pose the conventions the other 
parties each those years was 
nominate candidates. 

Many believe that convention 
the worst possible way which 
presidential candidates. The 
political convention has often been 
compared circus, and considering 
the bedlam and confusion and organ- 
ized disorder, the comparison not 
altogether inappropriate. conven- 
tions there are thousands delegates 
their families and 
friends and just plain visitors; 5,500 
representatives the news media— 
many whom mill around the floor 
while the chairman vainly bangs his 
gavel for order; bands; loudspeakers; 
cliches and oratory which few peo- 
ple listen. The nominating speech has 
developed into set pattern with al- 
most any candidate’s 
changeable for the one used. Parades 


and demonstrations may have been 
spontaneous years gone by, but 
now, with paid demonstrators, they 
are artificial and organized the 
point where the rules the conven- 
tion have limit the number 
demonstrators admitted the 
hall well the size the placards 
they carry. This perhaps what 
Ostragorski had mind that “God 
takes care drunkards, little children 
and the United States America.” 
mosphere there are those who are 
concerned about some seemingly in- 
herent bad features. One, for example, 
sheer size. There were 1,521 votes 
the 1960 Democratic Convention, 
but sent cast them were 2,934 
delegates and 1,467 alternates. 
thought some that the legislative 
affairs the United States 
handled 437 congressmen and 100 
senators, then many less than almost 


4,500 are required handle the affairs 


national party. 

the other hand, the convention 
system for the nomination 
dential candidates has its supporters. 
These supporters say that might 
improved the group participants 
were smaller, but does necessarily 
follow that its wisdom would also 
improved? The fun the convention 
not only harmless, but fact has 
positive value, namely, nationalizing 
influence. The emotional, symbolic 
atmosphere conventions, although 
state parties since really not 
have nation-wide parties the United 
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States, but rather, 
parties each consisting 
pendence. 

matism, should noted that the 
conventions have given the people 
capable candidates their choice, 
and that the system seems work 
might 
added that one thus far has been 


and therefore good. 


able suggest better plan. 

This, then, the American system 
for the nomination and election the 
president. Beginning with method 
which undemocratic, 


The 1960 Republic 
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leaving people twice removed from 
direct participation (although for its 
day, this system allowed far greater 
degree participation than was per- 
mitted any other country), the sys- 
tem has been democratized 
number ways. The electoral college 
longer politically irresponsible, 
bers now are elected directly the 
people, the basis that they have 
vote for candidate who turn had 
been previously nominated 
representatives the people. This is, 
indeed, democracy work. 


National Convention 


The Republican Party The United States 


JACOB JAVITS 


foreign student arriving the 
United States 1960, national elec- 
tion year primary 
fights, party conventions, fall presi- 
dential campaign and finally election 
day November, will probably never 
have better opportunity identify 
the fundamental differences between 
the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties the United States. U.S. news- 
papers, radio give 
saturation coverage both major 
presidential campaigns and the state- 
ments the principal candidates will 
three media, they are conscious 
rately and impartially. 

the foreign student must wary 
the pitfalls which may beset him 
his effort understand the differences 
between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. First, many the 
arguments heard from opposition can- 


JACOB JAVITS has been 
States Senator from New York since 


didates may seem primarily involve 
individual personalities rather than 
conflicts principles. And, second, 
foreign visitor must careful 
distinguish between the American 
governmental system his 
own country, even both systems 
may properly called democracies. 

The system government 
should not confused with that par- 
liamentary system which 
volves around one two powerful 
parties and galaxy 
parties. Although divided sharp 
the 
group parties temporarily puts aside 
all conflicts long enough choose 
prime minister and form cabinet 
run the government until the coalition 
weakens loses the confidence 
the voters. 

The U.S. system also should not 
confused with another parliamentary 
form government, the United 
Kingdom, where two 
dominate national politics and are dis- 
ferences. such system, there 
issues, especially when 
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sent basic ideological differences. 
this system there can great public 
affection for individual leaders which 
emergencies. 

Nor should the U.S. 
mistaken for the 
presidential system most common 
nations relatively new self-govern- 
ment and still the process build- 
ing political traditions and 
ideological loyalties. There, intense 
popular loyalties often are attached 
one more national leaders, who. 
while they may execute support 
sweeping changes innovations, 
recognize that their power stems from 
their strong personal appeal the 
electorate. 

person who has lived under any 
one these three systems may 
able distinguish the differences 
between his form government and 
ours, while missing essential 
similarities. may make common 
mistake and overemphasize 
larity, such the importance per- 
sonal popularity deciding U.S. 
national election, and underestimate 
the candidate’s own reliance the 
basic appeal the positions sup- 
ports. 

The fact that the American sys- 
tem has elements all three forms 
described above with this basic and 
determining difference: every 
“straight only 
candidates belonging the same 
party—or may “split 
and vote for candidates nominated 
every party the ballot, restricting 
himself to, course, one choice for 


each elective office. 
president, the U.S. voter may support 
the man believes best qualified 
deal with the major international and 
domestic issues. the same time, 
may vote for senator representa- 
tive from the opposing party, whom 
thinks will best represent, the 
gional local interests. Usually, the 
presidential candidate and his 
other candidates are close enough 
agreement for the voter select most 
But even so, the senator congress- 
man, owing the U.S. 
checks and balances and more flexible 
party discipline, can 
own party specific issues. can 
vote against the administration’s leg- 
islative proposals and vote well 
override presidential vetoes legis- 
lation which thinks the best 
interest his constituency the 
country. 
controlled Congress has 
override President veto 
on a number of occasions, success- 
fully, but almost every such oc- 
casion, some 
supported the effort enact into law 
bill vetoed the President. There 
talk reprisal for such action; 
national political leaders recognize 
the individual primary re- 
sponsibility the people his con- 
stituency and the national interest 
the legislator sees it. 

Much the success the U.S. 
system rests the fact that the prin- 
cipal programs one administration 
are seldom totally 
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Vice President Richard Nixon surrounded supporters 
his arrival the Republican National Convention. 


the opposing party when succeeds 
differences 
seldom occur because our system 
this instance the Congress, 
dent, and regional interests our 
vast nation, which are very different 
certain issues and which crisscross 
the ideological differences parties. 
Broad unity ideology generally 
found the president. The president 


conventions where delegates from 


regional considerations have become 
merged into national interests. 

The ideology the Republican 
pressed the words Abraham 
Lincoln, the first 
dent, elected 1860: “The legitimate 
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community people, whatever they 
need have done, but can not do, 
all, can not, well do, for them- 
selves—in their separate, 
vidual capacities.” The ideology 
the Democratic Party perhaps best 
expressed simply omitting Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s qualifying phrase and 
making the sentence read: “The legiti- 
for community people, whatever 

can seen that the distinction 
very great indeed, terms how 
issue approached and the 
methods which problems 
solved through governmental policy. 
can also seen that both parties— 
least the dominant, liberal elements 
the parties, which usually have 
been the determining factor shap- 


Supporters Richard Nixon march outside the Convention Hall. 


ing party policies the national 
level during the past years—for- 
mulate the kinds programs which 
will meet modern needs. Therefore, 
program initiated one party will 
rarely discarded the other; 
may executed differently, perhaps, 
and may receive different emphasis 
the priority assigned the 
party power. 

Furthermore, only one party were 
power for unusually long time 
(more than generation, let say) 
and the other party had way 
checking and influencing 
grams the party power, would 
the approach and execution pro- 
grams diverge sufficiently make 
them irreconcilable with the other 


party’s ideology. This situation has 
not occurred the twentieth century 
for three reasons: the opposing 
party always has some residual power 
the Congress, the judiciary and 
the local level; opposing ele- 
ments within the party power often 
form temporary coalitions with the 
other party exert moderating (or 
view) influence the programs 
the party power, and because 
the American have 
mitted one party become securely 
entrenched the presidency the 
Congress for more than generation. 

Before attempting demonstrate 
the differences approach between 
the Republican and Democratic 
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parties, should like emphasize 
two points: the Republican program 
the liberal progressive wing the 
party which acting the 
Lincolnian tradition, and the Demo- 
cratic program with which con- 
trasted the New Deal-Fair Deal 
program, which has dominated Dem- 
ocratic party policy since the 
Republicans are 
the conviction that effective govern- 
mental programs can developed 
within the framework 
wherever possible, compared 
the Democrats’ lesser emphasis 
economy government and 
tax dollar. 
holds 
strength and future the nation 


Republicanism 


healthy, expanding private eco- 
nomic system, not reliance 
federal control the economy and 
public investment the prime way 
phy. Therefore, Republicans seek 
encourage much private responsi- 
ment security, lower costs 
automation, broadened trade and 
vigorous competition the economic 
system while giving the individual 
opportunity benefit and safeguard 
his status. 

areas such health, housing 
and education, Republicanism adopts 
the belief that the needs the people 
can best met cooperative pro- 


government. Such coopera- 


President Eisenhower with Republican candidates Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. and Richard Nixon 
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tion often involves 
term borrowing instead using 
direct appropriations which impose 
heavy budget strains—the means gen- 
erally chosen the Democrats. 
Republicanism assigns 
tant role economic aid 
nical assistance abroad the private 
economic system, and through invest- 
ment guarantees, treaties, taxation 
and similar encouragements seeks 
private economy the foreign 
policy efforts the United States. 
Consider the issue health care 
for the aged. Liberal Democrats favor 
tving this needed service the social 
security system—financially designed 
for retirement the age 65. This 
approach centers the burden pro- 
viding medical care for the aged 
directly the federal government. 
With assuming the burden goes the 
gram. beginning, this system 
necessitates increasing the social se- 
curity tax payrolls the pres- 
ent ceiling—one-quarter per cent 
the employee and 
cent the employer. estimated 
that 1971 the program costs will 
have increased the point where the 
social security tax will equal per 
cent payrolls. contrast, the bill 
which have introduced coopera- 
tion with seven Republican colleagues 
holds that the needs the people 
can best met cooperative pro- 
grams the the federal gov- 
ernment and the beneficiaries the 
program. bill provides for the 
which the federal will 


contribute matching basis and 
the benefitted individual will also 
contribute financially able so. 
This voluntary plan—no one 
compelled take just one plan 
insurance coverage participate 
any federal plan all. 

Basically, Republicanism holds that 
our society should imbued with 
the principles individual freedom, 
individual dignity and equal oppor- 
tunity. holds that citizen this 
country should denied the rights 
creed, color economic This 
ciple which the party was founded. 
holds that there should positive 
domestic programs for housing, edu- 
cation, medical care for the aging, 
adequate minimum wage, aid de- 
pressed areas and assistance for small 
business and that the federal govern- 
ment has legitimate role 
ordinator and helper, not master 
the private economy. holds that 
the maintenance prosperous agri- 
culture the interest all the 
people, but that subsi- 
dies prices not help, while 
working for surplus disposal, land 
conservation, research, better market- 
ing and retirement uneconomic 
land use. holds that the mutual 
security system necessary 
our responsibilities leader the 
belief that necessary maintain 


cause freedom. 


government fiscal responsibility and 
that entirely possible achieve 
fiscal responsibility and efficiency 
government without sacrificing human 
responsibility. 
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The Democratic National Convention 


The Democratic Party The United States 


JAMES MacGREGOR BURNS 


The Democratic Party 
prided itself its leadership two 
areas American our re- 
throughout the world, and the ex- 
tension social welfare 


JAMES MacGREGOR 
political science Williams College, 
the author Roosevelt: The Lion 
Fox, John Kennedy: Political Profil 
and other books. Professor Burns was 
Democratic nominee for Congress 1958, 
and delegate the 1952, 1956 and 1960 
Democratic national conventions. 
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ual liberty all Americans home. 

the field social welfare, the 
Democratic Party stands for steady 
extension the programs 
that are associated with the admin- 
istrations Franklin Roosevelt 
and Harry Truman. 
eral subsidy housing; extension 
social security people not now cov- 
ered; raising minimum wages 
least $1.25 per hour, with far greater 
coverage than under legislation today; 
expansion special programs for the 
blind and for other handicapped 


Democratic running mates John 
Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson. 


workers are some the planks which 
will symbolize the role the Demo- 
cratic serving the sharp 
cutting blade social reform. 

special interest this the 
position federal aid edu- 
cation. The Party has long advocated 
extensive federal aid the building 
new schools; this year goes 
farther and urges aid scholarships 
for students and better salaries for 
believe that the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate 
campaign will not only urge such ex- 


teachers. 


tensions social welfare with force 
and eloquence, but more important, 
will spell out unprecedented 
detail precisely what the Democratic 
Party 
power. 


The position the 
Party somewhat less precise the 
question foreign policy. 


partly because rigid programs can 
because the division within the Demo- 
cratic Party over foreign 
somewhat deeper underneath than 
appears the surface. The main 
division the Party, speaking very 
broadly, between the “hard” poli- 
cies toward the Soviet Union associ- 
ated with the Truman administration 
and elucidated today Dean Ache- 
son, the one hand, and the “softer” 
policies, emphasizing 
tempts negotiation with the Rus- 
sians, and often associated with such 
Adlai Stevenson and 
Chester Bowles. policies 


not mean any attempt appease the 
Communists weaken the posture 
strength and alertness which ex- 
presses the views almost all Ameri- 
cans. What meant rather policy 
broad and continuing negotiation 
from position strength—or 
quote again the much-quoted phrase 
earlier President, Theodore 
speak softly but carry 
big 

the nature that position 
strength—the actual substance and 
Democrats feel that their 
most sharply differentiated from the 
Republican. Most Democratic leaders 
today believe that one reason for the 
Russians’ ability destroy the Sum- 
mit Conference without compunction 
was their assessment American 
military, economic and spiritual weak- 
ness. Military weakness shown 
the lag weapons development, eco- 
nomic weakness shown the ex- 
continued 


istence inflation and 
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unemployment, spiritual 
the failure President Eisenhower 
establish image clear leader- 
ship—these, according the Demo- 
cratic have 


view, encouraged 


Russians and the Chinese their 
adventurism 

The Democratic program 
eign policy reflects both the division 
within the ranks con- 
cern over America’s loss prestige 
Whether 


the Party practices “hard” policies 


abroad 


however, will reveal some- 
matters than has been shown the 
current Republican administration, 
case point Quemoy and 
Senator Kennedy has made clear that 
does not favor rigid approach 


toward 


diplomatically awkward. Berlin may 
another case where greater flexi- 
bility needed, although doubt- 
ful that either party will take definite 
position this delicate and danger- 
ous matter during the campaign. The 
Democratic Party willing, however, 
act somewhat tougher with Bonn 
precise settlements Berlin, pro- 
the actual military and 
Berlin not threatened. 

But perhaps the most important 
all the Democratic positions the 
foreign policy area will involve less 
its precise stands 
than the spirit which the Party 
approaches these revolutionary times. 
mitted fresh look some the 


com- 


great changes that are sweeping the 
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earth almost guaranteed the fact 
that Mr. Bowles, former Ambassador 
India and long interested Afri- 
can problems, served both chair- 
man the Resolutions Committee 
and Senator adviser 
foreign policy. Senator Kennedy him- 
self took stand several 
against intransigent French attitudes 
promptly given public spanking 
Democratic Dean Acheson well 
the late Republican John Foster 
Dulles. But time seems 
dicating those Democrats who have 
insisted that, where there 
and rising peoples Africa and Asia, 
and when choices have made 
America must cast its lot with the 
latter. 


em- 


aginative means developing closer 
economic relations with Asiatic, Afri- 
can and Latin American peoples, with 
less emphasis purely military aid. 

Demo- 


cratic policies this after social 


stress 
welfare and foreign policy, will 
this area the Demo- 


civil rights. 
vantage the Republicans. The 
Republican Party historically 
party emancipation the slaves 
and protection the rights the 
new freedom, and the Democratic 
Party has long between 
North and South 
The issue civil rights is, course, 
neither narrowly domestic nor inter- 
national, but overriding problem 
which affects our moral standing 


abroad, our social and economic 
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committee the Democratic National Convention developed the 1960 


millions Negroes the South. 
This more than ever before, 
the Democratic Party speaking out 
rights matters. believes system- 
atic implementation the Supreme 
Court decision 1954 school 
segregation; calling for far more 
effective machinery enforce the 
right vote than possible under 
the Civil Rights Act 1960; 
calling for advances education and 
housing and health that might serve, 
especially the South, means 
creating that atmosphere economic 


and social improvement within which 
educational and civil 
quires meaning. The experience with 
enforcement federal judges under 
the desegregation decision has shown 
conclusively that federal judges can- 
not serve the instruments great 
social reform; hence the Democrats 
wish establish administrative mech- 
anisms the South which will make 
both simple and for Negroes 
vote, least federal elections. 
necessary the Party will favor using 


facilitate orderly compliance with the 
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Supreme Court decision, and supply- 
ing the necessary policing units where 
desegregation and voting Negroes 
are arbitrarily and perhaps violently 
blocked. 

Finally, the Democratic leadership 
will especially aware this year that 
commitments are not enough. Ameri- 
cans have become somewhat skeptical 
irated the old saying, “Party plat- 
forms are like train platforms— 
something get on, not stand 
on.” The real question involves both 
the will and the machinery carry 
out the platform promises that are 
made. This the Democratic Party 
approaching with new seriousness 
and new realism the question 
making Congress more efficient, re- 
sponsible and coherent while the 
same time strengthening 
dency vital source policy lead- 
ership. Hence this year Democrats 
are laying plans deprive the Rules 
Committee some its power 
delay and weaken progressive legis- 
lation; curb the wanton use the 
filibuster the Senate, and perhaps 
even moderate the impact the 
seniority rule committees both 
houses—a rule which tends bring 
senators and representatives who are 
least responsive the revolutionary 
times which live. 

More than ever before the test 
party leadership 1960 will both 
the specific promises and the will and 
machinery carry out those prom- 
ises. Democrats this year are deter- 
mined meet that test. 
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The Arts America 


CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH 


excellent way understand the 
United States become acquainted 
with its architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, graphic and decorative arts, and 
its music, theatre and 
sumably, most visitors have some 
knowledge our literature and the 
political thought which forms part 
it. The views Madi- 
son, Lincoln and Wilson belong the 
world, and democracy epitomized 
their writings. many ways the 
essence civilization seen its 
ideas and artistic creations. These are 
the flowers its culture and show 
the basic characteristics the peo- 
ple, molded, course, local phys- 
ical conditions problems. 
The United States huge country, 
composed many ethnic strains and 
varied climates, and has wide 
variety artistic expression with dis- 
tinct regional differences. 

One trait American art its im- 
mediacy. generally reflects the en- 
vironment, and our artists 
sans have, for the most part, expressed 
the flavor their time 
Our creativity obviously exten- 


CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH, Director 
the Brazilian Institute New York Uni- 
versity, leading musicologist and edu- 
cator. 
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sion European cultural 
although there new-world feeling 
many our art forms. One should 
not forget the ties with the countries 
from which our people came, for they 
goals. important not judge 
American symphony, drama paint- 
London Rome. California does not 
produce the grands vins Burgundy, 
nor Vermont Gorgonzola cheese. Yet 
for those who enjoy good wine and 
cheese, both states have epicurean 
products offer. not search for 
things which you admire home, for 
keen observer has written: 

Avoid the American who wants you 

admire something America 

because will remind you some- 
thing Europe. ‘Boston like 

London’ (It ‘New Orleans 

Avoid European equivalents. The 

equivalent Chartres the great 

bridges, dams, roadways 
ways; even, few cases, airports 
and railroad stations. noth- 
ing but the Parthenon the Sainte- 

Chapelle will do, you will miss that 

kind esthetic experience. (D. 

Brogan, The Virginia 

Review, 1957. 

Look American 
paintings, prints, music, theatre and 
dance contributions many hands 
expanding democracy—as crea- 
tions sensitive men and women 
who have felt the urge express 
themselves countless different ways. 
you will meet them openly, you 
will discover that they can reward- 
ing, illuminating and endearing. 


person coming this country 
might like know what Americans 
course there are many opinions and 
those which are given this article 
are purely personal. the following 
some the works which consider 
important, beginning first with archi- 
tecture and proceeding through 
painting, sculpture, music, drama and 
dance. the end are listed few 
books and records which hoped 
will prove useful. 

Most our larger cities and many 
smaller cities and towns have muse- 
historical libraries and 
historic houses. not let their sober 
exteriors discourage you. Visit them 
their resources learn more 
about the history the community. 
librarians and antiquarians are dedi- 
cated, curious. knowledgeable 
friendly. 


ARCHITECTURE 


quainted with American art 
much evidence. Perhaps one 
should start with the aspect our 
cities and the architecture, good, bad 
which abounds. Try 
travel much possible, and see 
the cities, towns, homes, farms and 
factories which our people live and 
work. 

Actually, you are curious, you 
may find examples the Spanish 
mouth the Mississippi, Texas. New 
Mexico, Arizona and California. Old 
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missions surrounded adobe houses 
with interior patios 
vineyards and orchards make charm- 
ing sight. Natchez, Mississippi. 
one can still visit “Concord,” the resi- 
dence the first Spanish governor. 
French influence visible the en- 
tire region which belonged France 
for part the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. The Vieux Carré 
mented with balconies grilles, 
attractive archways leading into court- 
vards and paved patios with flowers 
and fountains reflect the lives the 
old planters whose devotion music 
survives the annual 
Mardi Gras carnival. The Dutch, who 
settled Long 
Island, the edge New Jersey and 
the Hudson raised con- 
(hence the name one 
New York City’s districts) and 
erected houses stone and_ brick, 
sometimes four stories high 
trading post was frequently the 
ground floor, the family living up- 
stairs. The surviving houses the 
shutters. Delaware and 
parts Pennsylvania there are traces 
the Swedish tradition. the first log 
cabins being credited them. Much 
more numerous were the German 
Protestants from the Rhine provinces 
and Saxony who came over 
eighteenth 
churches, stone houses. and barns with 
doors, decorative wrought 
iron hinges and quaint weather vanes. 
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The bulk the settlers, course, 
were English. They built according 
the regions they came from and the 
conditions they found. Out the 
struggle with the Indians came the 
garrison house—part fort, part dwell- 
ing. the first few decades, Gothic 
influence prevailed; later on, Stuart 
designs. Colonial New England. 
wood was the chief building mate- 
rial; Pennsylvania, field stone, and 
the South, brick. Characteristic 
dwelling the North was the chim- 
ney around which the house was 
built. the South chimneys were 
more often the ends the house. 
Wherever you go. look the chim- 
neys (there good deal variety 
the exteriors) and the fireplaces. 
Heating has been almost mania with 
Americans from the very beginning, 
and one Benjamin Franklin’s most 
discoveries was stove 
which stood out from the wall that 
would give more warmth. From 
solidly made and practically planned. 

There are certain houses you should 
visit—Fairbanks House Dedham, 
Massachusetts, dating from 1636, the 
vear the French Academy was estab- 
lished and Harvard College founded. 
The House the Seven Gables 
Massachusetts, made famous 
spot Paul house Boston 
(he was silversmith and engraver, 
and his name, owing Longfellow’s 
poem, familiar every North 
American Plan dine 
Fraunces Tavern New York, fre- 
quented our celebrities during the 


Revolution; and visit William 
House Philadelphia; Mount Vern- 
on, George beautiful 
plantation only short drive from the 
national capital; and Westover, 
Charles City County, Virginia, one 
the handsomest houses the early 
Georgian period. Kings 
Boston splendid example new 
world Georgian interior. Phila- 
delphia, look the 
tions Independence Hall, where 
our Republic was born. rare treat 
store for you you can spend 
day Colonial 
Formerly the capital Virginia, 
those days known the “Old Domin- 
ion,” this eighteenth century town has 


Williamsburgh. 


aspect. The guides dress costumes 
the period and there are craft 
shops. special concerts 
which teach one great deal about 
the colonial era. One the few 
eighteenth century architects with 
definite was Samuel 
who created the “Salem House” 
Salem, Massachusetts, between 1780 
and 1810. The Captain’s Widow’s 


doorways 


delicately carved 
exquisite mantels all 


charm their proportions. ex- 
cellent 
taste. 


execution 

Charles Bulfinch knew how com- 
bine 
niches, high windows and 


Corinthian pilasters, arched 


conies. For those who visit Boston, 
his influence may seen Beacon 
and the State House with its gold 
dome noble edifice. 

Thomas Jefferson was great ad- 
mirer Greek and Roman architec- 


ture, and designed the state capitol 
Richmond, Virginia, after the Mai- 
son Carrée Nimes. ideas 
undoubtedly had some 
the federal capital, and Washing- 
The stately porticos and 
classic columns drawn 
and Rome symbols democracy 
were well suited expanding re- 
public. Major Pierre L’Enfant, who 


month before surveyed the 


came over from 


site the banks the Potomac and 
made the plan for the federal city 
the The spaciousness and 
monumentality Washington today 
are due him. 

One the few classic buildings still 
standing New York City Hall. 
the Federal you have time. 


Mangin and 


take week end and see the Univer- 
sity Virginia, designed Thomas 
Jefferson the The harmony 
and appropriateness the complex 
architecture. 


Nearby Jefferson’s home Monti- 


university 


cello, one the most original exam- 
ples domestic architecture this 
country. 


were 
Here the log cabin 
ruled. Abraham Lincoln was born 
log cabin Kentucky and replica 
can seen the spot today. 
Simple log huts were inex- 
Cowboys, 
plorers the wilderness—all used the 
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log cabin and still built peo- 
ple where conditions 
absent. 

The Greek revival stvle dominated 
architecture during the first 
the nineteenth century. Symmetrical 
ground plans and Palladian columns 
surrounded gardens the country. 
and academic and aristocratic facades 
ornamented with tasteful carving em- 
bellished the cities. revolt against 
the Greek Revival was made the 
intelligentsia the century wore on. 
1835 Washington rebuilt 
the Hudson the Tudor cottage 
and Richard Upjohn four years 
later designed Trinity Church New 
York the ecclesiastical 
The latter good example 
Gothic Revival and 
visit when Wall Street. 
The theory the new approach was 
for America, wilder, romantic and 
more picturesque country where the 
hand man has been only partially 
laid the romantic inter- 
est the past produced host his- 
torical stvles. Norman castles. Byzan- 
cottages. villas, Indian 
Swiss 
ceivable period was tried; bays, oriels 
and cupolas were stuck like ginger- 
Ornament was the 
though Lewis Allen asked 
“What are the benefits parcel 
needless gables and peaked windows. 
running like owls’ ears above the 
eaves except create ex- 
pense, and invite leakage and decay?” 
think true that “taste dropped, 
the excitement frenzied compe- 
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tition below the vernacular level 
excellence which existed before 1840.” 
however, were not concerned 
there was striking disregard for 
logic. Some the buildings also 
have which you can admire: 
high ceilings, large windows, parquet 
floors, fireplaces which 
cellent heat. The kitchens were large. 
there was plenty storage space: 
closets, cellars and attics were spa- 
cious. and the colors were gay. Many 
the railings, porches and balconies. 
are delightfully carved 
which they made themselves. 
houses which allowed the dwellers 
view the world from different angles. 

When vou Washington, D.C.. 
visit the Smithsonian Institution built 
red sandstone and designed the 
the mediaeval. romantic approach and 
has distinct charm. 

Some the best design the 
period went into machines 
Our clipper built for economy 
line. lightness and were 
models grace and. save for the 
figurehead the prow. contained 
little extraneous ornament. are 
interested take trip the 
Whaling Museum Con- 

New materials, course, came 
used. and one the few interest- 
ing innovations was the use cast 
iron. James factory 1848 
illustrates its application, which later 


gave rise the skyscraper. Our lead- 
ing architects the second half 
the century William 
Hunt, Henry 
Richardson, who developed 


were Morris 


eclectic, Hobson 
Romanesque Byzantine style, and 
classicist. 

Richardson, the romanticist, decided 
that twelfth century architecture had 
something offer America, 
pressive building, obviously the work 
artist. John LaFarge, the painter. 
helped decorate and 
after the opening 1876 host 
buildings were constructed this 
new fashion. The Pittsburgh Court 
House and jail are usually considered 
Richardson’s most arresting works. 
His buildings were made the best 
materials and erected painstaking 
did not invent 
stations and churches marked era 
our history. 

The Columbian Exposition 1893 
Chicago invoked return neo- 


craftsmen. 


libraries, railroad 


classic canons, and since then there 
has been distinct change Ameri- 
can architecture, largely via France. 
The Ecole des Beaux Arts supplied 
models for our architects, many 
whom were schooled Paris. McKim 
associates, William Ruther- 
ford Mead and Stanford White con- 
tributed the renaissance good 
taste. The University Club New 
York fine example this school. 
“scholastics” was used for university 
buildings and private mansions. An- 


residence 
New 
School Social Work) another 
satisfying sample. 


Soon new spirit came into our 
emanating 
from the midwest. “Create Ameri- 
can style” urged Louis Sullivan, “and 
not disguise the elements. The 
building must tell the truth about its 
construction.” 

Sullivan possessed original mind 
and sense discipline. Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Sullivan’s pupil, was strong 
believer functionalism and said that 
machines and engines 
the place taken works 
previous history. was paradox- 
ical figure with the talent for words 
which find many Ameri- 
Billings. 


ca’s creators: Jefferson, 
that come mind. One 
outstanding buildings the Carson 
Pirie Scott store Chicago with its 
unusual ornament the 
floors. Wright known for many 
Larkin 
Building and, course, 
the Guggenheim 


edifices among 
Museum New 
York. His sense design was extra- 
ordinary, and generally consid- 
twentieth century architect. 
libraries, 
houses have been built the tens 
thousands the last few years. Great 
housing developments, new industrial 
Center have given 
new aspect our cities. The United 
Nations buildings the East River 


New York are very characteristic 
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our time and place. 

There are many architects dis- 
tinction today. Raymond Hood whose 
McGraw-Hill building with wide win- 
dows separated horizontal bands 
green and blue made history. Wal- 
lace Harrison known remark- 
able architectural coordinator Rocke- 
feller Center and the United Nations 
Gordon Bunshaft imaginative 
designer (Lever Philip John- 
son original planner (Seagram 
Building with Mies van der Rohe), 
Edward Stone (The Museum Mod- 
ern Art with Philip Goodwin) 
man who makes every building 
individual creation. Our architecture 
studied throughout the world today 
and truly international outlook. 

Bridges are among our best archi- 
tectural creations. The George Wash- 
Bridge, for instance, was 
originally have been faced with 
stone. The functional beauty the 
“unfinished” 
ever, convinced the Port Authority 
significant bridge the west coast 
the Golden Gate the entrance 
San Francisco. One looks 
great spans and has sense man’s 
aspirations. They breathe new spirit. 

our cities have skyscrapers 
technique building which has 
been copied all over the world. Sky- 
scrapers make you feel you were 
Stone and concrete 
stretch higher than any 
something daring. inspiring and com- 
pletely new about these 


Rectalinear geometric shapes 
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ranged innumerable ways form 
arresting vertical architecture. 
(What contrast the old Spanish 
buildings Florida and New Mexico. 
St. Augustine, there hermitage 
and chapel said date from 1571 
which now belongs the local His- 
torical Society. 

There are many comfortable houses 
America today, but there tend- 
ency standardize. One danger 
apartment houses and housing devel- 
opments impersonalization, and the 
individual inhabitants, having had 
part the planning, not somehow 
supply much flavor. Commercial 
structures and make sections our 
cities look like barracks. Advertising 
signs and gasoline stations disfigure 
street corners and highways. Older 
buildings are torn down without the 
slightest remorse. Fortunately, artists 
and educators, and many private citi- 
zens, realize that much 
worth keeping and that the present 
deserves careful planning. 
advancing. have increased edu- 
cational programs museums, more 
areas are designed re-designed 
city planners, and there are art com- 
levels. 


PAINTING 


The Dutch and English colonists 
who settled our coast the sev- 
enteenth century lacked the good 
fortune have among their company 
artist the stature Franz Post, 
who depicted the early settlements 
Brazil. few portraits remain from 


| 
| 
| 
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our early Colonial period, but was 
not until the eighteenth century that 
number serious painters emerged. 
Many them were trained Eng- 
land and and the European 
tradition mingled with the taste 
the new world. There was little de- 
mand for and 
most our early artists were portrait- 
ists. One the ablest, born 
Boston, was John Singleton Copley 
excellent draftsman 
and colorist. who knew how paint 
well human faces. with imagination 
and even humor. was astute 
sitters. realistic approach 
led the French painter 
abandon Roman dress when painting 
the death Marat. 

The official portraitist America’s 
Revolutionary heroes was Gilbert 
Stuart (1755-1828), best known for 
his many canvasses George Wash- 
ington. His coloring has Anglo- 
freshness. and his drawing, 
naturalness and ease. brush- 
work was skillful and thoroughly pro- 
fessional. John Trumbull 
who painted the battle scenes our 
War went France 
and England the make 
individual sketches the protagon- 
ists who were still alive. was not 
gifted artist, but his “Battle Bunker 
“The Death Montgomery” 
and “The Declaration Independ- 
ence” are widely known through re- 
productions, and they have dignity 
and distinction. style was 
copied Europe and South America. 


This country’s most popular patriotic 
canvas Emanuel “Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware” the 
dating from 

Thomas 
bined exquisite color with the grace- 
portraits the fashionable ladies 
Philadelphia are brilliant and appeal- 
ing. and the canvasses the youthful 
Queen Victoria are among the 
beguiling that celebrated 
monarch. Samuel Morse 
the inventor the telegraph 
and the first professor fine arts 
American university, was gifted 
painter. His portraits 
the New York Public Library and 
Mr. and Mrs. David 
Yale are magnificent studies char- 
acter, and his “Old House Repre- 
canvas. 

The expanding frontier the 
wonders nature were depicted 
such artists Albert Bierstadt 
1902). Thomas 
Church (1826-1900). 
The latter also painted some the 
the Corcoran Gallery 
truly impressive. These 
moved the size and majesty the 
new and wanted, along with 
Walt inhale the atmos- 
phere rivers, and the Western 
prairie scent, and exude all again, 
though with paint, not with words. 

Albert Ryder (1841-1917) was 
way paralleling Poe 
and Hawthorne literature. was 
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George Washington Charles Willson Peale 


Courtesy The Metropolitan Museum Art, Gift Collis Hunt- 
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Max Schmitt Single Scull 
Courtesy The Metropolitan 


Thomas Eakins 
Museum Art, Alfred 


Punnett Fund and gift George Pratt. 


interested light and shade, moon- 
light effects and chiaroscuro subjects. 
Like William Blake, wrote poetry 
for his canvasses. his best work. 
achieves greatness. 

James McNeil Whistler 
spent part his childhood 
attended West Point and studied 
France. His “White Girl” (1863), ex- 
hibited the Salon des Refusés 
brought him the attention 
1866 went 
Chile take part the war being 
waged Spain against Chile and 


connoisseurs. 


Peru, and his earliest impressionistic 
nocturnes were painted the harbor 
With the Goncourt 
brothers, Whistler was one 


Valparaiso. 


first appreciate the importance 
Japanese art. His “La Princesse 
Pays dating from the 
early interesting example 
His canvasses now took such titles 
“Study Green and White” 
“Arrangement Black and 
although usually think the latter 
time, possessed great 
can seen the fine portraits 
the English author Carlyle 
Spanish violinist Sarasate. 
book, The Gentle Art Making Ene- 
battle 
critics. and delight read. 


eternal and 
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Thomas 


Eakins 
serves your attention, for depicted 
with sure brush the American scene 
most serious fashion. Boat clubs, 
prize fights, portraits, nudes and op- 
crating rooms—all were drawn with 
skill, understanding and certain 
masculine strength. His 
surgery, anatomy lessons 
thesia show him have been true 
son both art and science. once 
wrote that painting should one 
which “you can see what 
is, afternoon morning. it’s hot 
cold, winter summer, and what 
kind people are there, and what 
they are and why they are 
doing 

Winslow Homer began 
lithographer, but soon found his 
understood the and his best can- 
vasses rank with those Courbet. 
Homer the painter longshore- 
men, farm hands. Negroes. soldiers, 
children—in short. the American 
scene. one critic has pointed out, 
“His painting may not poetry, but 
epic his last vears 
Homer showed his versatility 
series water colors the sea and 
woods. and his sense light and 
shade and composition are 
markable.. 

(1856-1925 
was brilliant and sometimes auda- 


Sargent 
cious portraitist. Frequently was 
uninterested his work and the re- 
sults were superficial, but 
spired his sitters. ranks with the 
best his time. Sargent’s 
also seen his outdoor water colors. 


splendid examples early twentieth 
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century luminism. perhaps not 
accidental that both and Homer 
did some their best work this 
swift medium. 

Mary Cassatt (1845-1926) was fas- 
cinated mothers and children and 
simple and her canvasses, ex- 
ecuted impressionist technique 
the manner Degas and Manet, 
have direct honesty which de- 
She was artist rare 
distinction. 

The Armory Show New York 
City 1913 marked the end the 
nineteenth century and the beginning 
Naturalism 
has continued, strongly influenced 
social realism. 


new era art. 


often colloquial 
and dramatic and consciously Ameri- 
can. Beside flourish 
cubism, fauvism, futurism, surrealism, 
expressionism and 

New York the Whitney 
Museum American Art, the Mu- 
Modern Art, the Guggenheim 
Museum and the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum have representative paintings 
twentieth century America. Among 
the forerunners twentieth century 
American art are John Sloan (1871- 
1951) who reveled city life and 
painted with skill and tenderness, 
and John Marin (1870-1953) whose 
magnificent water colors and oils have 
elements cubist impressionism. 
delighted essentials and never over- 
painted. “As once ob- 
served, “the fewest number strokes 
wins the game”. Another artist who 
appeals many people George 
the “Ash 


paint breathless impression 


school, 


— 
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Church Gelmeroda 


Courtesy of 
Hearn Fund. 


The 


Metropolitan 


\Luse uni 
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voung girl. continuer Ryder 
the world fantasy Louis Eilshe- 
mius (1864-1941) who. without hav- 
ing finished technique, had strong 
sense romanticism and 
nature which enabled 
him produce number remark- 
able pictures. The most 
gionalists have been Edward Hopper. 
Thomas Benton. Charles 
Grant Wood and John Stuart Curry. 
The surrealists are 
Ivan Albright. Peter Blume, Edwin 
Dickinson and The 
painters social protest. such Ben 
Shahn, Jack Levine and Philip Ever- 
good, are quite influential and express 
themselves well 

200 pictures American artists, 
called the Webb Gallery American 
Art. has been opened the Shel- 
burne Museum American Arts and 
Vermont. 

Turning those drawn 
let single out the aristocratic and 
Charles Demuth (1883-1935) 
(1871-1956). 
the latter certainly one the most 
this 


Feininger 


His 
mathematical and musical mind has 
produced canvasses which mix archi- 
tecture and light completely per- 
sonal way. There are many others 
numerous that there not space 
describe them here. The pioneer ab- 
stractionists were the emotional and 
plastic Max Weber, who emphasizes 
Jewish life; the 
buoyant and subconscious Stuart 


Davis. Among the others whom 
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might cite are the geometric Rice 
Pereira, the poetic and feminine 
Loren Maclver, the Indian- and 


orient-influenced Morris Graves. 


The 


painting” 
York 


started New 


ence, and reached its height 
group are united not much their 
Con- 
cerned with the act painting itself. 


this 
paintings their ideology. 


length, with large gestures 
and scale, “they challenge 
painter and the observer. 
They envelop the eye, they seem im- 
easy understand. and yet they rep- 
resent expression such vigor and 
quality that they have won esteem 
and influence abroad far exceeding 
that previous American school 
painting. They have “sensuous, 
emotional. aesthetic times 
almost mystical power which works, 
the most important the abstract 
expressionists are Arshile the 
late Jackson Pollock, Philip Guston. 
Robert Motherwell and Mark Rothko. 


SCULPTURI 


You will not find great deal 
important, pre-twentieth century 
sculpture the United but 
there are mounted bronze generals 
and statesmen or, perhaps more often. 
politicians decorating our public 


squares from coast coast. Take 


look them and you will amused. 
One the better ones 
Browne’s “Mounted Washington” 
Union Square, New York. Wash- 
ington alone there must eques- 
statues. 

Let remind you our folk 
carving which you will find more re- 
warding. Quite few our museums 
have samples the 
weather vanes, hitching posts, and- 


preserved 


irons, merry-go-round horses and fig- 
ureheads from ships. Art, this 
merged with craft, and 
the eagles, ducks and roosters 
which indicated the direction the 
wind our barns and houses have 
both aesthetic appropriateness and 
around the countryside, make point 
examining these artifacts. Twenty- 
five years ago, Miss 
Chief The New York 
picture collection, suggested 
the need for Index American 
Design and nation-wide study was 
undertaken practical, popular and 
folk arts the peoples European 
origin who had created the material 
culture the United States. The 
study was carried out under the di- 
rection the Federal Art Project 
Washington. Regional and local crafts 
were emphasized and drawings and 
paintings thousands objects were 
made, Objectivity, accuracy, clarity. 
exactness and faithfulness the spirit 
the original were sought. The re- 
sult was sort collec- 
tion over 17,000 renderings. Today 
these are deposited the Smith- 


sonian 


Traveling exhibitions Index 


renderings are available 
tion. 

Since there were 
Frenchman Jean Antoine Houdon was 
selected make busts Franklin. 
Jefferson and Washington, task 
which succeeded admirably. The 
earliest figure interest Amer- 
legorical Schuylkill 
River Philadelphia while Hiram 


the 


the Corcoran Gallery 
with figures Canova and 
Thorvaldsen. Thomas 
the dome the Capitol. 
often confused with 
and the bronze door the 
American Revolution, also 
the interesting bas-re- 
lief. The main sculptor the later 
nineteenth was Augustus St. 
Gaudens (1848-1907). His statue 


Chicago. the medallion 


Robert Louis Stevenson. the Shaw 
monument Boston, the equestrian 
statue General Sherman the 
figure Grief Rock Creek ceme- 
tery (for the tomb Mrs. Henry 
Adams show consummate craftsman- 
ship. St. Gaudens’ ability 
idealism and realism was truly extra- 
ordinary. His art plain, unpreten- 
tious and moving. 

There were also sculptors such 
the exuberant Frederick Macmonnies 
whose Baccanalian statues have 
eighteenth century charm; Karl Bitter 
whose “Abundance” oppo- 
site General Sherman 59th Street 


Borglum 


Gutzon 
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whole mountainside South Dakota 
with monumental faces Washing- 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt; Anna Hyatt whose mounted 
“Jeanne may seen River- 
side Drive New York; Paul Manship 
eclectic archaist who seeks 
spiration early Greece, and Malvina 
Hoffman, pupil Rodin, whose fine 
sense realism has been 
ethnological studies. 

Prominent among traditional sculp- 
tors are Oronzio Maldarelli, who casts 
bronze, and William Zorach, whose 
carved directly 

One the most interesting aspects 
American sculpture the 20th 
century the use materials and 
techniques the industrial age. 
steel, bronze. copper, brass, lead, tin. 
sometimes rusty remnants from junk 
vard) are welded, brazed, 
hammered and polished directly into 
the finished work. Each artist tends 
discover his own materials and de- 
velop his own and the result 
almost endless Richard 
Lippold and both cre- 
ate open network geometric 
shapes—the former stretching out thin 
wires, the latter building with small 
pieces brazed metal. Herbert Fer- 
ber, Lipton and Theodore 
Roszak produce abstract expressionist 
forms. Perhaps the most important 
our sculptors David Smith, whose 
geometric constructions stem from the 
Cubist tradition Picasso and Gon- 
zales. His studio, the Terminal 
Works the foothills the Adiron- 
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dack Mountains New York, 
fully equipped industrial workshop. 
His work has wide range and diver- 
iconographic, witty, monu- 
mental, stated with 
precision and clarity. 

One the best twentieth century 
sculptors, not sculptor 
Alexander Calder. Calder evolved 
kind moving metal 
pended wire which moves with 
the slightest current air. There are 
sometimes many pieces 
mentary wires generally 
bright colors. works are 
found public buildings, gardens 
and private houses all over the world. 
They are unpretentious, related ab- 
stractionism and the materials mod- 
construction. 
consider Calder our original 
plastic artist today. 


MUSIC 


Walt Whitman said, Hear Amer- 
ica and have been 
vocal people from the days the 
psalm-singing Puritans, who sang both 
psalms and ballads. 
songs chanteys were known 100 
vears ago throughout the seven seas, 
and soon after our minstrel melodies 
were sung from 
Bangor, from Calcutta Rio 
Janeiro; today this country’s popular 
songs permeate the world. 
vention the phonograph Thomas 
ourselves with the music the past 
make collections American 
folk and popular music. 


The tunes from the Bay Psalm Book 
1640 are truly stirring. and the 
words our secular ballads are both 
supernatural and humorous. During 
the eighteenth century, the Moravian 
settlers North Carolina and Penn- 
wrote anthems and chamber 
which were the delight trav- 
elers. The Marquis Chastellux was 
astonished hear instrumental music 
coming from house Bethlehem. 
Pennsylvania, “where the performers 
turned out common workmen 
amusement They have com- 
mon room where violins 
instruments are suspended, and 
always the service such 
choose relax themselves playing 
singly, taking part concert.” 

Some our high school bands and 
orchestras today will astonish you 
should you attend rehearsal 
finished performance. you are 
the area the summer, visit the Na- 
tional Music Camp 
Michigan, and you will 
ing young boys and girls playing 
symphonic music with enthusiasm 
skill. 

the late eighteenth century. 
William Billings and the 
New England school contributed 
cappella music strength and origi- 
nality. Billings’ vitality 
his “Fuging” tunes consid- 
ered times better than unaccom- 
panied and his organizing 
ability stamp him typical Yankee. 
Some his pieces. such 
Sharon” and “The Shepherd’s Carol” 
are truly lovely. 


The Revolutionary tunes “Chester” 
and “Bunker Hill” are stirring exam- 
ples national fervor, and there are 
number eighteenth century 
marches whose swinging rhythms are 
viable today. The nineteenth 
produced more expressions 
patriotism, some which you may 
know: “Hail Columbia”, “Columbia 
the Gem the Ocean” and the Civil 
War songs such 
“Tenting the Old Camp 
Ground” and “When Johnny Comes 
Marching 
reached its climax the tunes 
John Philip Sousa (1854-1932), the 
“March King”, one the 
nificant writers marches modern 
times. His “Stars and 
“El “Semper Fidelis” 
and others are performed wherever 
bands are heard. 

the nineteenth century Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk (1829-1869). 
whose music evokes New Orleans and 
the folk music the Caribbean. Gott- 
France. Gautier admired his ballads 
and dances which recalled the “colors 
and perfumes” the “fragrant savan- 
nas his Gottschalk wrote 
duced Stephen “The Camp- 
ragtime music and 
the minstrel music mentioned above. 

Stephen Foster Pitts- 
burgh who wrote the most famous hu- 
morous and sentimental minstrel songs 
“Swanee River’, 
“Massa’s Cold Cold Ground”, 
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“My Old Kentucky Home” and “Old 
Black Joe” was simple 
sort frontier Schubert. 
monies are elementary and yet ex- 
tremely moving. Perhaps might 
point kinship with Uncle 
Cabin Harriet Beecher Stowe. The 
stvle are “Jeannie With the Light 
Brown Hair” and “Sweetly She 
There are records both 
tor 4010) which should not missed. 

Edward MacDowell 
was late romantic 
international vocabulary. His most 
attractive orchestral works 
“Second Indian Suite” and “Second 
Piano Concerto”, well constructed 
virtuoso piece with certain breezy 
freshness. The “Woodland Sketches” 
talent composer for the 
piano. 

Charles Ives (1874-1954), one 
our most original composers, was con- 
cerned with expressing the “substan- 
tial” thoughts mankind. His Essays 
Before Sonata (1919) one the 
aesthetics that America has produced. 
again scientific. for has delved into 
micro-tonal music and 
stical experiments. Such 
“The Unanswered Question”, “The 
Concord Sonata” and the “67th Psalm” 
illustrate the his expression. 
Ives has had important influence 
our contemporary composers. 

Charles Tomlinson 
music the east oriental 
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palette and impressionistic idiom are 
revealed such pieces “The White 
Peacock” (1915), for piano, “Kubla 
symbolic poem, the 
“Poem” for flute and orchestra (1918). 

many theories and 
conversation Roy Harris (1898). 
Roy Harris appends commentaries toa 
number his scores for wants 
them understood. Harris’ best 
orchestral work the “Third 
(1938) which has been 
all over the world. Full, mellifluous 
and (it takes minutes) this 
one-movement work five sections: 
matic-tragic impresses with 
purpose. 

Douglas Moore Presi- 
dent the American Academy. has 
written orchestral works Ameri- 
can idiom, but most home 
opera. The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster (1939) and Baby Doe (1958) are 
presented frequently this country 
professional and amateur groups. 
They have folk flavor and dramatic 
impact. The former humorous 
the latter melodrama about 
silver mining Colorado the end 
the last century. 

unusually austere and uncompromis- 
ing musician. His integritv, however, 
unquestioned and many consider 
him one our most significant 
composers. True the American 
tradition, Sessions has written about 
his field. vou are interested 
reflective book, peruse The Musical 
Experience Composer, Performer, 
Listener (1950). The “Second Sym- 


phony” dedicated 
Franklin Roosevelt, dissonant, 
abstract and forceful. 


Our most satisfactory composer 
from overall point view Aaron 
man wanted write American- 
sounding pieces, and his early “Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra” 
has symphonic jazz elements. “Poly- 
rhythm the real 
tained pulsing vitality his later 
works. Rather abstract compositions 
such the “Piano Variations” (1930) 
marked his next phase and then 
lyric emerged with folklore ele- 
ments “El Salon Mexico” 
and Cubano” replete with 
Caribbean coloring. Copland’s film 
for Mice and Men (1939), 
Our Town (1940) and North Star 
(1943) truly distinguished, and his 
ballets are among the finest have. 
One his most moving compositions, 
“The Lincoln Portrait” (1942) 
symphonic ballad for voice 
words are declaimed against dra- 
matic body instruments. “The Third 
Symphony” (1946), 
work broad proportions, will long 
included our national repertory. 
Copland’s versatility seen 
imaginative “Twelve Poems Emily 
Dickinson” (1950) for voice and 
piano, which are tender, compelling 
and lyrical songs, altogether different 
from the longer works. 

William Schuman writes 
choral works which are highly sing- 
able, and orchestral music which 
angular, bi-tonal 


Each his however, cleanly 
wrought, critic’s opinion “as func- 
tional, and beautiful, way, 
skyscraper ocean liner. Yet his 
music neither inhuman nor unfeel- 
ing. the contrary, direct 
expression the spirit its time 
has written stirring ballets 
such “Undertow” and 
His Symphony for 
with its jazz syncopation 
namic violin concerto, 
performed Isaac Stern. 

Most Europeans believe that Sam- 
uel Barber 
the most natural sense orchestral 


has perhaps 


color among our composers; every- 
thing that writes, sounds. His sense 
always highly personal; and his taste 
impeccable. Barber more 
than most his 
cause his ability communicate 
quickly with audience. Besides the 
“Capricorn like the “Sec- 
ond Symphony” and his opera, 
Vanessa which enjoyed considerable 
success the Metropolitan Opera. 
George Gershwin 
formed link between our popular 
and “substantial” music forms. 
musical comedies Lady Good 
(1924), Funny Face (1927) and 
Strike the Band contained marvel- 
ous tunes. Strike the Band has 
good share political social 
satire. Thee Sing cari- 
catured presidential election not 
unlike the production The Best Man 
Gore Vidal now playing Broad- 
way. “Rhapsody Blue” 
(1923) orchestral piece the jazz 
idiom brought American popular 
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music the concert hall. “An Ameri- 
can Paris” (1931) humorous 
orchestral tone form which does not 
sound dated. Gershwin’s last work, 
Porgy and Bess (1935), folk opera 
which has crowded houses 
both home and abroad. 

was another folk opera operetta 
been performed over and over again. 
Like Kern write 
haunting tunes which 
epoch. His “Old Man “Only 
Make Believe” and “Why Love 
are part our popular herit- 
age. Cole Porter 
haps our wittiest composer musical 


per- 


comedies and Anything Goes (1934) 
and Kiss Kate (1948). based 
Taming the Shrew, 
are excellent examples this form 
art which has been characteristic 
the twentieth century United 
States. Songs such “So 
and “Night and indicate 
his Richard Rodgers 
Pacific (1949) and The King and 
(1951) are well known operettas 
and films. large part their suc- 
cess due the librettos Oscar 

For those who enjoy cham- 
has eight outstanding string quartets 
recently written two string quartets 
which some consider the most stirring 
pieces their kind 
America. 

For those who 
distinct part the Ameri- 
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can scene, there wealth ma- 
terial. Today, radio television 
stations feature cowboy, hillbilly and 
other regional-type programs, and 
there are thousands these types 
records. Many universities have folk- 
song collections and the Library 
Congress has magnificent folksong 
archive. 

The United States has dozens 
excellent orchestras. you make 
point looking for the contemporary 
compositions their programs, you 
will understand more the American 
psyche, both conscious 
scious. 


THEATRE 


American playwrights are among 
the most important the world. Our 
stage has long history. the 
Anna Cora Mowatt wrote plays such 
Fashion; or, Life New York, 
which still has interest. while George 
dramatization Harriet 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
(1852) was one the most popular 
dramas the second half the nine- 
teenth century. 
The Sidewalks New York (1857) 
moved people with its theatrical ten- 
sion, and his adaptation Washing- 
ton Irving’s Rip Van Winkle (1865) 
legend the Dutch the Cat- 
alterations Joseph Jef- 
ferson was even successful. 
Shenandoah (1888). Bronson 
Howard, drama about the Civil 
War, ran for many years. Clyde Fitch 
was our first playwright receive 
international recognition, and The 
Truth (1907), about woman who 


could not help telling lies, and The 
City (1909), concerned with the in- 
fluence metropolis people 
from small town, 
studies character. 

About this time the American poet. 
William Vaughn Moody. wrote 
psychological The Great Divide 
1906 


tween life the east and west the 


showing the 


country. This play became 
stone our theatre. 

Among contemporary plays, Elmer 
Rice’s Street Scene (1929), dealing 
with the poorer section New York 
and-also made into musical comedy, 
drama. Phillip The Philadel- 
phia Story (1938) amusing 
comedy manners which possesses 
delicious local flavor. Mare Con- 
The Green Pastures (1930), 
play about Negro life, one our 
George You 
With You (1936), 


classics. 
Cant Take 


Setting Robert Edmond Jones for “The Green Pastures.” 


Moss 
Hart, absurd. but extremely 


written with 
funny comedy. Dubose 
play about Negroes New Orleans. 
Porgy (1927) was later made into 
libretto the author for George 
Gershwin under the title Porgy and 
Bess (1935). Erskine To- 
bacco Road (1933), adapted Jack 
Kirkland. 


ism, earthiness and obscenity. and has 


drawn audiences Our 
Town (1938) Thornton Wilder 
contemplative, restrained its 
profound. 

Eugene considered our 
playwright. The Emperor 
Jones about Caribbean Ne- 
gro dictator. was made into excel- 
lent opera Louis 
the singing actor Paul Robeson. De- 
sire Under the Elms (1924) New 
England Hawthorne, and Robert 
Edmond Jones’ magnificent stage sets 
fit the play pertectly. other 
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dramas are equally arresting. For in- 
stance, The Great God Brown 
anguished study symbolism; 
Strange Interlude (1928), 
neurotic saga for which Mielziner 
designed suggestive settings; Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra (1931), taut 
psychological New England tale 
classic mode, and Ah, Wilderness 
tender, humorous play 
small town life belong twentieth 
century world drama. 

Maxwell Anderson’s Knickerbocker 
Holiday (1938) with music Kurt 
Weill, gives charming picture 
seventeenth century New Amsterdam. 
His Winterset (1935), with magnifi- 
the shadow the Brooklyn Bridge. 
William The Time Your 
Life (1939) about the San Fran- 
waterfront. 

The leading the last few 
include: Garson Kanin’s Born 
Medea (1947); Arthur Miller’s Death 
Salesman which has en- 
joved great success and out the 
United States; The Cock- 
Party (1952), and Robert An- 
derson’s Tea and Sympathy (1953). 
Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Me- 
nagerie (1945), Streetcar Named 
Desire (1947), The Rose Tatoo 
(1950) and Camino Real (1952) deal 
with problems mental, moral and 
undergoing the trials Job. mov- 
ing drama the highest plane. 

American productions are carefully 
worked out, although one can criti- 
cize the system which casts for type 
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and runs for months even years. 
Professional repertory theatre scarcely 
exists the United States. But the 
off-Broadway theatres and the drama 
presented our colleges and am- 
ateur and semi-professional groups 
very often stimulating and rewarding. 


THE DANCE 


Ever since Debussy wrote “Golli- 
Cake Walk”, ragtime and then 
blues and jazz have enjoyed tre- 
mendous vogue both here and abroad. 
Some the best analyses our pop- 
ular music have been written 
Frenchmen. For persons interested 
dance music from the beginning 
this century, let call your at- 
tention Scott Joplin, author the 
celebrated “Maple Leaf Rag” (1899). 
There are also Jelly Roll Morton, com- 
poser “Tiger James John- 
son, known for “Harlem Strut” (1917) 
and Fats Waller. You will enjoy, 
you not know it, Fats 
“Black Raspberry Jam”. “Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band”, Irving Berlin, was 
tremendous hit 1911 and still 
heard. The blues were both sung 
and danced. They are means 
expressing nostalgia and unrequited 
love, and are important element 
jazz. William Handy created 
the “St. Louis Blues” 1914 and 
many other tunes which have become 
small classics, such “Joe Turner 
Blues” (1915), “John Henry Blues” 
(1922) and “Memphis Blues” from 
which the Charleston later derived. 
Most you know the piano style 
called 
said, Jimmie Yancey. Some 
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the better known piano blues are 
“The Fives Five Blues”, 
the “Honky Tonk Train Blues” and 
“Snowy Morning Blues”. 

Jazz uses any material, and people 
are apt primarily concerned 
with the performance. not under- 
estimate the tunes twentieth cen- 
tury America, however, which are 
tremendously characteristic. 
creation people from New Or- 
leans, Chicago, St. Louis, New York 
—in short, from all America. The 
African heritage, not being strong 
frequently asserted, people all 
colors have been anxious 
Jazz full syncopation, poly- 
rhythm and exuberance. There are 
recordings the Dixieland New 
Orleans style from 1917 
admirers, “Barnyard Blues”, “Ostrich 
Walk”, “At the Jazz Band Ball” and 
“Clarinet Marmalade” 
tion. More performing 
are Bix Louis 
Armstrong, Benny Goodman, Fletcher 
Henderson and 
“Swing” incorporated 
planned orchestrations, while 
technically only improvised. Among 
the splendid tunes 
dance music this century are “Fas- 
cinating Rhythm” (1924), “Black 
Bottom” (1926), Got Rhythm” 
(Gershwin 1930) and “Begin the Be- 
(Cole Porter 1935). 

Out this popular music de- 
veloped such dancers Vernon 
Castle, Fred Astaire and Gene Kelly 
who have performed films featur- 


ing the dance. musical comedy 
today staged without the services 
first-class choreographer. Agnes 
Mille marked the turn 1943 
when she prepared the 
Richard Rodgers’ “Oklahoma”. Jerome 
Robbins, Hanya Holm and Joe Lay- 
ton have carried the practice and 
are all the gainers. 

When there popular dance, there 
apt ballet and other forms 
dance. New York today sometimes 
called the dance capital the 
for the home the New York 
City Ballet with its great choreogra- 
pher George Balanchine the Amer- 
ican Ballet greatly aided 
Agnes Mille and Anthony Tudor, 
and Martha José Limon 
and others. the West Coast one 
should see the San Francisco Ballet 
under Lew Christensen. What have 
our American 
Here again can only mention 
preferences, but should like call 
attention “Billy the Kid” 
(1938) and “Rodeo” 
music Aaron Copland, choreo- 
graphed Eugene Loring and Agnes 
Mille. Both are delightful “west- 
“Fancy Free” (1944), com- 


choreography Jerome Robbins, 
hilarious bit satire about three 
American sailors. “The Age Anx- 
(1950) the same team, 
George Balanchine has wide va- 
riety “Stars and Stripes For- 
built around music John 
Philip Sousa, gay extravaganza 
which appeals anyone with sense 
rhythm. His “Ivesiana” 
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based music Charles Ives 
avant garde work—experimental and 
perplexing. Balanchine his best 
such things Igor Stravinsky’s 
abstract also produced 
Paul Hindemith’s “The Four Temper- 
aments” (1940) commissioned for the 
Latin American tour the American 
Ballet Caravan (actually its first per- 
formance was 1946). “The Four 
Temperaments” neo- 
classic piece ballet logic and 
beauty. There are too many works 
describe but Valerie Bettis’ 
Streetcar 
after Tennessee Williams’ play. with 
music Alex North was considered 
Another ballet connected with im- 
portant contemporary author, “The 
Great American modeled 
story William Saroyan with 
Henry Brant, choreography 
Eugene Loring (1940). Success- 
ful because was not afraid slap- 
stick was “Souvenirs” 
Samuel Barber with choreography 
makes fun American life 
nineteenth century with subtlety and 
affection. Gian Carlo “The 
Unicorn, the Gorgan and the Manti- 
with choreography John 
Butler stylized fantasy for small 
orchestra, chorus and dancers. re- 
minds one sixteenth century 
commedia arte production, and 
altogether distinguished. 

you are able attend some 
Martha Graham’s evenings, so. 
The honest “Letter the World” 
(1940), music Hunter Johnson, 
the folk tale “Appalachian Spring” 
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(1944) Aaron Copland, mod- 
ern masterpiece, and the gripping 
“Judith” (1951) William Schuman 
are among the most arresting and un- 
forgettable dance creations our 
day. 


José Limon dancer moving 
pathos who also fine choreogra- 
pher. His “Lament for Ignacio San- 
chez Mejias” has sad and majestic 
quality, the “Story Mankind”, both 
irony and compassion. has been 
extremely successful abroad. 


bidseye review the Arts Amer- 
ica. Benjamin Franklin wrote 
young artist after the Revolution: 
“The Arts have always traveled west- 
ward, and there doubt their 
flourishing hereafter our 
accurate prophet. have hundreds 
orchestras, museums, 
dance groups, amateur theatrical com- 
panies and schools devoted the arts. 
did not mention the Cinema but all 
you know that many films dis- 
tinction have been produced Holly- 
you will keep your eyes and 
ears open for new impressions and 
remember that art does not exist 
vacuum and can only judged its 
general setting, you will discover that 
your sensory perceptions have given 
you new ways understanding the 
country you are visiting and that ar- 
chitecture, sculpture, painting, music. 
drama and dance furnish invaluable 
keys America’s philosophy 
and ways life. 


Racial Segregation the United States 


RUFUS CLEMENT 


The foreign visitor who comes 
the United States for the first time 
has probably already been told—or 
has read—something about the racial 
situation the States. The accuracy 
his information will depend upon 
several factors, including the source 
from which has received and the 
recency the data which have been 
passed him. matter what 
has heard what the images are 
which have been created his mind, 
likely find some aspects 
racial segregation very differ- 
ent from what had imagined 
concluded. 

Racial segregation the United 
States almost completely based 
upon color. Non-whites such 
low Orientals, brown Indians, black 
Africans may overtly subtly 
made aware color differences 
America. However, far 
native American population 
cerned, problems the field racial 
segregation are, more than any 
other, the area Negro-white re- 
lationships. Approximately one-tenth 
the American population com- 


RUFUS CLEMENT President At- 
lanta University, and contributing 
editor the Journal Negro Education. 
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posed people who have some Afri- 
can ancestry and, according Ameri- 
can statistics, are classified Negroes. 
This true even the individual has 
recognizable African physical fea- 
tures. person may indistinguish- 
able from the average Anglo-Saxon, 
but admits any African ances- 
try for statistical (and social) pur- 

Before look the American 
scene with which the foreign visitor 
may come into direct personal con- 
tact, should profitable take 
quick view American 
discover the roads which have brought 
the present day. Negroes have 
been America for more than 300 
vears. few the early Spanish 
explorers had Negro members their 
expeditions. usually think the 
Negro settler America stem- 
ming from the sale few Africans 
brought our shores 1619 
Dutch trader and left the Colony 
Virginia. This was the beginning 
the slave trade which went for 
more than 200 years. The trade was 
finally outlawed, but not until thou- 
sands Africans had been brought 
this country, sold 
settled, largely the plantations and 
farms the southeastern part what 
was becoming the United States 
America. acts Congress 1808 
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and 1820 the slave trade such was 
finally outlawed, though slavery itself 
Gradually the northern states of, the 
Union, where slavery had proved 
unprofitable, passed 
making illegal hold human be- 
ing bondage. the Civil War, car- 
ried between the 
southern states the Union from 
1861-1865, the issue the legality 
slavery the Union was settled 
the victory the northern armies. 
Human slavery was outlawed, and 
Congressional legislation was passed 
effort establish the status 
citizenship ex-slaves. The Negro 
was legally free, but events soon 
proved that did not 
citizenship. 

the beginning the twentieth 
century the American Negro found 
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Mass meetings Negroes were organized throughout 
the South protest against racial discrimination. 


that was subject many restric- 
tions which were not placed upon 
other citizens the Republic. This 
prompted him begin legal strug- 
gle which led one victory after 
another the courts until May 
17, 1954, the Supreme Court the 
United States, its now famous de- 
cision, declared racial segregation 
the public schools the United 
This 
decision was actually sharp warning 


States unconstitutional. 


all racial-minded people saying, 
effect, that the Court would all 
likelihood strike down any law which 
the 
opportunities responsibilities 


used status, 
American citizens. 

The May 17, 1954, Supreme Court 
decision came culmination 
many decisions the federal courts 
the field race. Prior this de- 


cision the Court had outlawed legisla- 
tion which had attempted restrict 
the areas which persons the 
Negre race could reside; had de- 
clared illegal all restrictive convenants 
which had attempted place legal 
sanctions barriers set prop- 
erty deeds making impossible 
transfer title property members 
the Negro race; had struck down 
statutes providing for racial segrega- 
tion interstate transportation; 
had outlawed segregated recreational 
facilities supported public funds; 
had removed barriers designed 
deny the franchise Negroes, and 
had told the States that they must 
provide higher educational opportuni- 
ties for all their citizens without using 
race qualification for admission 
these facilities. 

While true that only states 
and the District Columbia 
tained segregated public schools 
the time the 1954 decision, there 
was still much evidence racial seg- 
regation many the States 
the nation. Recognition this fact 
seen the actions some state 
legislatures when they enacted laws 
against discrimination 
housing and places serving the 
general public. also 
noted that the federal government 
had recognized this situation and set 
Commission Fair Employment 
Practices. 

person from another country who 
travels through the United States and 
who looks closely the right places 
will discover that there are still evi- 
However, intelligent 


and discerning exploration will soon 
reveal that substantial 
being made the elimination ra- 
cial barriers and racial discrimination 
America. Among other advance- 
ments, there are now four Negroes 
who are members the Congress 
the United States; there are many 
non-white citizens elected members 
state legislatures and many who 
offices all parts the nation, and 
progress toward elimination racial 
segregation American life, includ- 
ing our public schools, being made 
even the states the deep South. 

Discrimination against individuals 
ligion and nationality—still exists. but 
now exists without the backing and 
sanction federal law. truth, such 
discrimination exists only spite 
the contrary. Almost daily 
fronted the federal government, 
the “racial law” disappearing and 
discrimination the way ob- 
The social historian will ad- 
mit his inability establish accur- 
ately definite time schedule for the 
accomplishment changes 
incident the removal legal bar- 
riers based race. recognizes 
local differences based geography. 
culture and population ratios, but 
continuing progress may 
pated. the non-too-distant future 
American religious 
American behavior pattern the field 
race. 
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Some Good Books 


SARA GOLDEN 


Nothing can more discouraging 
than following the literary advice 
foreign culture. doggedly intent 


with 


country really The innocent 
reader likely find himself with 
stack weighty volumes which will 
lull him sleep the 
sociological references long 
betore can perceive even the first 
Hashes the culture about which 
hopes learn. 

There easier way read 
about foreign country. Choose 
handful books, different fields. 
authors the foreign culture—in 


this case. American. 


books for their own integrity 


SARA GOLDEN, former member the 
the Institute International Educa- 
tion, now visiting Europe, following the 
reading-list suggestions several Europeans. 
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they 
have these qualities they 


and just plain readability. 


are bound reflect their culture. 
Here are some such books which 

None them 

standard, but think will find 


are favorites mine. 


them interesting and enjoyable 
they are American. They deal with 
topics and aspects the country 
which are provocative both foreign 
visitors and Americans. 

Americans 
book 
called literary and moral miracle” 
The Mind the South more 
than newspaper man’s 


Too few 


with which its reviewers 


one the western world’s most cur- 
rently newsworthy regions; 
what 
makes the American South the con- 


troversial country within country 
that seems today. “Miracle” 
more than rare when one can flip 


history, economics, politics and social 
customs any one its 425 pages, 
read paragraph two and come 
away with insight and the feeling 
having read poetry. 

Cash was Southern newspaper 
man, and The Mind the South was 
his first and only book—he died 
the age forty, only year after its 
publication. Cash’s South 
and alive memorable 
character encountered fiction. 


most 


sees the South its best, “proud, 
brave, honorable, swift act, often 
too swift, but signally some- 
times terrible its action”; shows 
little patience (though 
standing, for its vices: 
intolerance, 


violence. 


suspicion toward new 


feeling rather than 
The book exciting and beautiful 
chronicle Southern culture— 
the growth aristocracy, the rela- 
tionship between the classes, Southern 
romanticism, slavery, racial prejudice, 
the growth violence instru- 
ment legality and its decline. 

the year 1940, full 
before the Supreme 
desegregation decision was change 
the course culture and make 
headlines the world’s press, Cash 
prophet well literary genius. 
The Mind the South closes with his 
musing that “In the coming days, and 
probably soon, [the likely 
have prove its capacity for ad- 
justment far beyond what 
true the past. And that time 
shall hope, its loyal son, 
virtues will tower over and conquer 


its faults and have the making the 
Southern world come.” Today, 
later, Cash’s book has the fresh- 
ness and immediacy 
headline. For $1.25 you can buy 
paperback 
Anchor) along with under- 
standing one America’s most 


edition 


significant facets. 

Modern Art USA Blesh 
(Alfred Knopf, New York, 1956 
ished book recommend 
literature growing around America’s 
emergence one the world’s lead- 
ing art centers. Subtitled “Men. Re- 
bellion, tells just that 
story how this country’s modern 
art movement began. 
the artists who fought them and its 
final victory. mention this book not 
for its penetrating and often humor- 
artistic movements which have long 
vanished and been forgotten, but be- 
cause presents intimate view 
how the artist lives America. 

Notorious for ignoring her creative 
artists until they have challenged and 
beaten her tremendous odds against 
success, and then clasping them pas- 
sionately her fickle heart, America 
emerges both heroine and villainess 
Rudi Blesh’s book 


serious history art America 


this chronicle. 


from 1900 1956 well wry 
gossip column about the people who 
created. 
didn't buy—it. 
section Marcel Duchamp 
tainly worth the book itself, and 
with seldom- 


bought—or 
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seen photographs artists 


gallery and museum shows 
dividual works art. Unfortunately, 
the book out print, but can 
found easily public 
stores which have slashed its $5.00 
price 

Surely the most widely read book 
ers Catcher the Rye. 
publication 1951, Salinger gave 
modern America new hero—Holden 
Caulfield. Sixteen years old, sickened 
the world expected accept, 
Holden’s story basically one about 
love, the lack it. His rejection 
his world and his search for values 
which are not, terms them, 
reading public. Not only for his living 
those widely separated from him 
age background, becomes 
startlingly alive comrade the com- 
mon process living. telling his 
own story, Holden tells the story 
his generation, and his language has 
become the language whole cult 
Salinger addicts. would diffi- 
cult find book more absorbing, 
more critical contemporary Ameri- 
can culture, yet more product it. 
This one published paperback, 
too 

which more and more Americans are 
finally beginning realize has been 
one their country’s major contribu- 
tions international culture, Hear 
Ya: The Story Jazz 
the Men Who Made edited 
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Nat Shapiro and Nat Hentoff (New 
York: Rinehart Co.). This book 
anthology behind-the-scenes 
comments jazz musicians them- 
selves, gathered from diaries, inter- 
views and just plain conversation. The 
whole history American jazz, its 
stvlistic developments, its creators and 
their shop talk, are conveyed the 
informal and colorful prose which has 
become characteristic the language 
jazz. The book collection 
own reminiscences, fragmentary 
pleasure and lively education. 

have always felt that 
required reading not only for every 
New Yorker, but for every American 
and for every present potential 
poetic portrait the city loves 
remarkable and memorable piece 
writing, crammed with the people and 
places that are Manhattan. glance 
the essay’s first paragraph all the 
urging you will need become its 
reader—and admirer. 

Here New York has been widely 
anthologized volumes about Ameri- 
cana, and even appears many col- 
lege textbooks model good 
writing. You should have trouble 
finding copy. 

guaranteed not lull you 
but give you, just incidental 
good live expression the 
spirit. 


New York. Copyright 1949 
Curtis Publishing Company. Originally 
published Holiday, April 1949. 


NEWS and NOTES 


PUBLICATIONS 
AMERICA 


addition this issue the 
News Bulletin, other recent pub- 
visitors gain understanding certain 
aspects present-day American life 
and culture, are Meet the U.S.A. and 
the September, 1958, issue the 
News Bulletin, “Aspects America”. 

Meet the com- 
prehensive introduction American 
history, culture. customs, institutions 
and government regulations for for- 
eign visitors, illustrated with examples 
American may purchased 
for cents copy with reduced rates 
for orders more copies. 

“Aspects America” includes arti- 
cles such “Religion America” 
Henry Cadbury; “The American 
Economic System” Seymour 
Harris; “Liberty Through Self-Gov- 
ernment” Kathryn Stone; “The 
Role Political Parties” Joseph 
Harsch; “U.S. Foreign Policy To- 
day” Richard Rowson; “Ameri- 
can Minority Groups” Rowland 
Berthoff, and “The American Char- 
acter” Bradford Smith, and “Edu- 
issue the Bulletin are cents 
copy. cents each for orders 
more. 


Both publications may obtained 
writing direct the Institute 
International Education, East 67th 
Street, New York 21. New York. 


PRESIDENT RECEIVES 
HONORARY DEGREE 


Kenneth Holland, President the 
Institute International Education. 
was awarded the honorary degree 
Doctor Laws the June 1960, 
commencement exercises the Uni- 
versity Notre Dame. The degree 
was conferred Mr. Holland the 
Reverend Theodore Hesburgh. 
President Notre Dame and 
Advisory Committee College and 
University Presidents. 

Mr. Holland was cited “career 
humanitarian and 
relentlessly himself home and 
through mutual cooperation. 
educational achievement everywhere 
tinued: “The Institute 
tional Education was founded 
ideas all aspects education’. The 
fulfillment this purpose will 
good will and, last. peace among 
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Commencement 


nations. Amid the lingering anguish 
our time. has lab- 
ored long and admirably attain the 
harmony the world through under- 
standing.” 

honorary degrees. 
Eisenhower, who delivered the com- 
mencement address; Dr. Thomas 
Gould, President Carleton College; 
Professor Raymond Sontag. 
Grace, President Grace and 
Company; Victor 
Ambassador Peru the United 
Nations and President the 
sembly, and Kenneth Holland. 
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the University Notre Dame. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 


The Governing Body Peterhouse, 
Cambridge England, in- 
vites applications for three research 
1961. October 1960, candidates 
must have obtained university de- 
gree. Applicants should under 
vears age. The research proposed 
the field Cam- 


ships are tenable for three years and 


must fall within 


bridge 


are renewable exceptional cases for 
fourth year. Candidates must sub- 
mit statement age and academic 
nature and scope work, outline 


o9 
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the course future research and 
the names not more than three ref- 
erences. Selected candidates from 
whom written work required will 
December 1960. Applicants must 
familiar with the English language, 
and permission submit work any 
other language must 
from the Master. Salary £600 
year, additional sum for de- 
pendents, aiid iree rooms and dinners 
Hall will provided. one 
absence with stipend may 
granted. Applications close Octo- 
ber 1960, and elections will 
made not later than May 1961. 


SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 
FOREIGN FELLOWSHIPS 


Approximately 200 fellowships for 
graduate study foreign countries, 
administered the Institute 
International Education, will 
offered foreign governments and 
universities for the 1961-62 academic 
year. Eligibility requirements include 
United States citizenship, Bache- 
degree its equivalent before 
the time departure, good aca- 
demic record, demonstrated capacity 
for independent study, language abil- 
ity sufficient carry the proposed 
study and good health. The general 
age limit years. Scholarships 
cover tuition and varying amounts 
maintenance universities Aus- 
tria, Canada, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Iran, Israel, Italy, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, Switz.- 
erland, the Far East, South South- 
east Asia and Africa. Students 


applying for Italian university awards 
Austrian, Danish, French, German, 
Israeli, Italian Netherlands govern- 
ment awards may apply for Ful- 
their scholarships. Competition closes 
November 1960. For further 
information applicants should write 
the Information and Counseling 
Division, Institute International 
Education, East 67th Street, New 
York 21, New York, for the brochure 
Fellowships Offered Foreign Gov- 
ernments, Universities Private 
Donors 1961-62. 


FULBRIGHT AND INTER-AMERICAN 

CULTURAL CONVENTION AWARDS 

Application forms for Fulbright 
and Inter-American Cultural Conven- 
tion awards, described the May 
issue the News Bulletin, are still 
available from campus Fulbright Pro- 
gram Advisers and from the Informa- 
tion and Counseling Division the 
Institute International Education 
and regional offices 
(see inside back cover). Information 
these awards contained ITE’s 
booklet entitled United States Gov- 
ernment Grants, 1961-62. 
charge, from the Information and 
Counseling Division, Institute In- 
ternational Education, East 67th 
New York 21, New York. 

Requests for applications for Ful- 
bright and scholarships 
1961-62 must postmarked before 
October and will accepted until 
November 1960. 
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News Bulletin available, free 
charge, from the Institute Interna- 
tional Education. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS 
AND THE FORD FOUNDATION 


Time, Talent and Teachers, 51- 
page booklet discussing experimental 
activities education being carried 
out schools throughout the nation, 
has been published the Ford 
Foundation. The 
grams, which have been assisted 
the Ford Foundation and the Fund 
for the Advancement Education, 
include the use team teaching; 
variety class schedules and 
large-group instruction; the 
television, films, tape recorders and 
other technological devices, 
tivities which encourage independent 
learning. This booklet may 
tained, free charge, from the Ford 
Foundation, Office Reports, 477 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 


York. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 
ABROAD 


The National Conference Un- 
held Chicago October 7-8, 1960, 
the Pick-Congress Hotel. The or- 
the Confer- 
ence cooperation with the Institute 
Association American Colleges, the 
Council Student Travel and the 
Experiment International Living. 
Invitations have been sent all col- 
lege presidents member schools 
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the Association American Colleges 
and foreign educators. 


BLANCHE THEBOM SERVES 
INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL 
RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Below, Miss Blanche Thebom, 
member the Board Trustees 
the Institute International Educa- 
tion, talks with Mr. Richard Pat- 
terson, New York City Commis- 
sioner Commerce and Public 
Events. The photograph was taken 
after ceremony which Mr. Pat- 
terson presented Miss Thebom with 
book, inscribed Mayor Wagner 
New York, paying tribute her 
services international cultural 
relations program for which she has 
made singing appearances around the 
world. 

Miss Thebom 
from concert and opera tour 
Rumania. She the only prima donna 


Blanche Thebom and 
Commissioner Patterson. 


who has sung Rumania since before 
1957. 


RESOURCE GUIDE THE 
1960 ELECTIONS 


Elections, 1960, resource guide 
the 1960 elections for classroom use. 
has been prepared the National 
Education Association and the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
the CBS Television Network. The 
guide designed aid teachers 
study this year’s conventions. cam- 
paign issues and elections, and sug- 
gests student activities for securing 
and procedures. Elections, 1960 may 
obtained free charge writing 
Presidential Election Guide. Di- 
vision Press and Radio 
National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, 
D.C. 


Washington 


INTRODUCTION 
FOREIGN PEOPLE 


The third series soft-covered 
books entitled Neighbor and de- 
signed tell American children about 
other children all over the world has 
been published the United States 
Committee for UNICEF. Each year, 
five UNICEF-assisted countries are 
described and illustrated Neigh- 
bor. The book tells the folklore, 
crafts, education, games, songs, 
dances, costumes and cuisine each 
country. Suggestions for 
ects based the book’s contents are 


listed. addition there annual 
companion record presenting least 
one song and dance from each the 
countries described Neighbor. 
Book which costs $1.00, well 
further information this educa- 
tional series may obtained from 
the United States Committee 
UNICEF, United Nations, United 
Nations Plaza, New York, New York. 


POST-DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIP 
AND GRANTS 


The American Council Learned 
Societies has published Aids Indi- 
vidual Scholars, booklet 
listing information fellowships and 
grants offered for research 
the humanities and the social sciences 
during 1960-61. addition gen- 
programs for fellowships and 
grants-in-aid, this booklet contains in- 
formation six programs for area 
studies conducted under 
sponsorship the ACLS the 
Social Science Research Council. Aids 
Individual Scholars may 
tained, free charge, from the Amer- 
ican Council Learned Societies, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


INFORMATION 
OTHER LANDS 


The Committee International 
Relations the National Education 
Association has published Other 
Lands, Other Peoples, 44-page book 
containing facts about 
and territories. The book designed 
primarily for organizations 
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vidual citizens who provide hospital- 


United 
States under exchange programs. 


for persons visiting the 
Background material given for each 


country, including information 
geographical features, language, re- 


ligion, political background, govern- 


PICTURE CREDITS: 


ment, economics, education and food. 
Other Lands, Other Peoples may 
obtained for $1.00 from the Commit- 
Relations, Na- 
tional Education the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


tee 


Page Wide World Photos; Page University Florida; 


Pages 9-27 Wide World Photos; Page The Solomon Guggenheim Museum: Page 


Courtesy the Metropolitan Museum Art, Alfred 


Punnett Fund and gift 


George Pratt, 1934; Page Courtesy The Metropolitan Muséum Art, George 
Hearn Fund, 1942; Page Courtesy The Metropolitan Museum Art, George 
Hearn Fund, 1957; Page New York Public Library; Page Charles Rossi. 
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The INSTITUTE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION non- 
profit agency which initiates and administers exchange persons pro- 
grams between the United States and countries. Approximately 
6,000 students, teachers, technicians and specialists study train 


country other than their own each year through its programs. 

Founded 1919, the Institute private, tax-exempt corporation. 
depends upon foundations, corporations, educational institutions 
and individuals support its work. 


Gifts and bequests from friends the may made 
the following manner: 

give (or bequeath) the INSTITUTE INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, INC., New York corporation 
having its headquarters the City, County and State 
New York, the sum used for its general 
corporate purposes.” 


desired, gift bequest may made limiting its use 
the income thereof, which case will added the 
“general endowment funds” the Institute. Similarly, gifts 
bequests may made “in memory 

which phrase should follow the 
amount the gift bequest. 


Gifts and bequests for particular use purpose, such 
international scholarships, are also needed and welcome. 


Further information about gifts and bequests may obtained from 

the President the Institute, Kenneth Holland, from the Chair- 

man the Committee Bequests the Board Trustees, Stephen 
Duggan, Jr., East 67th Street, New York 21, 
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Institute International Education 


East 67th Street, New York 21, 
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President 
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Vice President for Operations 


Executive Assistant the President 


Director, Inter-American Department 

Director, Department for Asia-Africa 

Director, Department for East-West Exchange Program 
Director, Department U.S. Exchange Relations 


Director, Department for Europe 
Director, Department Information and Development 


Director, Administrative Management 


Director Personnel 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago Illinois 
Director 


1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver Colorado 
Ben Director 


731 Texas National Bank Bldg., 1300 Main St., 
Houston Texas 


Director 


1530 Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 
James Director 


291 Geary Street, San Francisco California 
MILBANK, Director 
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